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Seeds

Soil for Seed Growing. To germinate
seeds the mechanical condition of the soil
is of even greater importance than its
fertility. The food needed for the earliest
stages of plant life is contained in the seed
itself and what is needed is warmth,
moisture and air, and in some cases, light.
Soil for seed raising should contain little
or no leaf-mould or manure, never more
than sufficient to hold moisture, so as to
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Outdoor seed-sowing, showing the best method.

prevent the seed pans from becoming too
dry. Excessive humus is a frequent cause
of "damping-off" amongst seedlings, and
a liberal quantity of sand in the compost
will keep the soil open so that air can
penetrate, and also make it friable so that
the surface can easily be made fine and free
from lumps.

In the case of seed beds in the open air
sandy soil has a big advantage over stifE
clay, because it keeps the seeds at a higher
temperature while they are germinating.
^ Seeds in the Open Garden. Seeds sown
outdoors are covered with fine soil for two
reasons: First that they remain moist,
even though the air is dry; and secondly

because the  soil protects them from ex-
tremes of temperature.

Seeds sown early in the year need less
soil over them than thoae sown later wfcen
water is scarce. In the case of exception-
ally small seeds, the amount of covering
given by lightly raking the surface after
sowing is sufficient. It is advisable to
firm the surface with the back of the spade
to ensure that the seeds come into actual
contact with soil moisture.

Seeds under Glass. Many of the plants
in our gardens have come to us from
warmer climates than our own, so that it
will be readily understood that some seeds
need more shelter and heat for then- ger-
mination than they would receive in the
open garden. In addition to seeds of such
tender plants, the amateur gardener finds
it desirable in many cases to raise expen-
sive new varieties of seeds under glass, in
order to protect them from pests and
other troubles that might attack them in
the open garden.

The principles of seed raising are very
much the same in nearly every case. The
soil must be light and open, well drained
and well ventilated; sufficient but not too
much moisture must be given; and the
seedlings when they appear must not be
allowed to grow too quickly.

For the simple seed raising of half-hardy
annuals and border perennials, boxes
3-4 in. deep are mostly used, and filled to
within an inch of the top with light sandy
soil. The soil is made firm by pressing
with a flat piece of board. Shallow drills
can be made across the boxes by pressing
one edge of the board into the levelled soil
surface. Seeds are then sown thinly along
the drills and covered with fine soil or sand.
Water is needed immediately, and it is
often best to partially immerse the boxes,
and let the moisture soak up from below,
so that there is no danger of washing out
the fine seeds.

Alpine Plants from Seeds. Most of the
Alpines are seed bearers, and usually
raised from seed. In most cases the seed
is very fine and on this account the soil
needs special preparation. They can
often be raised outdoors in the same way
as other plants so long as the soil is fine
and sandy, but the rare Alpines are more
usually raised in shallow earthenware pans